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ABSTRACT 

The information in this packet has been selected for 
the purpose of assisting educators in their efforts to create and 
sustain effective schools for all students. The artic'^es in Section 
I, ''Overview and Resources," contain statistical proi.iles assessing 
minority progress, research information on the effects of 
desegregation, and practitioner-oriented lists of resource materials 
and organizations. The articles in Section 2, "Issues and 
Strategies," contain summaries of significant research findings and 
practitioner-oriented strategy checklists based on the research. The 
topics covered are a positive school climate; teacher expectations; 
issues in evaluation; monitoring student progress, testing and 
ability grouping; curriculum and instruction; instructional 
supervision and staff development; and discipline. (CMG) 
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INTRODUCTION 



1^ is not the presence of the whiu child ''per se** thai leads to a 
higher achievemaxt for the Negro child who associates with him 
in class; it is the quality of the education because the whiU child 
is there that mahs the difference ... — Kenneth Clark quoted 
by Derrick Bell, Jr., Harvard Law School in Fhi Delta 
Kappan, November 1980.* 



EDUCATION MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

This research packet provides information that will assist 
educators in their efforts to provide equal opportunity for all 
students. As educators, we know that education makes a dif- 
ference and that students can learn. School climate, building 
principals and, most importandy, classroom teachers can have 
a significant effect on the lives of our children and on the future 
of our country. Wc fully understand that the productivity of 
tomorrow requires the maximum utilization of all our resources, 
especially all of our human resources. 

The Link between Equity and Excellenee 

It is estimated that by 1990, one out of every five Americans 
will be a member of a minority group. Wc cannot label an 
education system that fails to meet the needs of these minority 
students a quality system. The quzdity of an education system 
is best measured by its contribution to individuzds and to society 
as a whole. Providing only some students with a good educa- 
tion denies society a large population of creative and productive 
workers. 

Not only docs quality education require equitable opportun- 
ities for all students, equity requires quality education. Equal 
access to an inferior education has a disproportionately 
negative effect on disadvantaged students who arc less likely to 
Icam the skills they need outside the educational system. An 
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education that prepares today's student tc be a productive 

rather than a dependent adult is our most cost-effective 
investment. 

Effective School! and Effective Detcgrcgation 

Equity and excellence in education arc linked through the 
creation of effective schools. What docs the research cell us 
about effective schools? How docs this compare with the 
research on effective school desegregation? Research indicates 
that the factors that characterize effective schools arc the very 
same as those that lead to effective desegregation. Both effec- 
tive schools and effective desegregation require: 

• a positive school climate with strong instructional 
leadership from the principal 

• high teacher expectations 

• monitoring of student progress 

• a planned, effective curriculum emphasizing acquisi- 
tion of basic skills 

• staff training, evaluation and recognition 

The information in this packet has been selected for the pur- 
pose of assisting educators in their effons to create and sustain 
effective schools The packet includes statistical profiles, sum- 
maries of research findings, instructional and managerial strat- 
egies, and suggestions for identifying practitioner-oriented 
resources The specific topics have been chosen because of 
their link to the literature on effective schools, and they have 
been divided into two sections: Overview and Re»ourcef and 
Iffuei and Strategies. 

Section I: Overview and Resources 

The articles in this section contain statistical profiles assess- 
ing minority progress, research information on the effeas of 



desegregation, and practitioner-oriented lists of rcsou'Xe 
materials and organizations. Section I includes: 

• Minority Progress: An Assessment 

• Desegregation Makes a Difference 

• Recommended Resources 

• Organizations Providing Resources and Services 

Section II: Issues and Strategies 

The articles in this section contain summaries of significant 
research findings and practitioner-oriented strategy checklists 
based on the research. Section II includes: 

• A Positive School Climate 

• Teacher Expectations 

• Issues in Evaluation: Monitoring Student Progress. 
Testing and Ability Grouping 

• Curriculum and Instruction 

• InstructionaJ Supervision and Staff Development 

• Discipline 

We hope that you will review the research in this informa- 
tion packet and implement those strategies most appropriate to 
your efforts to provide all of our children with quality inte- 
grated education. 
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MINORITY PROGRESS: AN ASSESSMENT 
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In many ways the progress toward equal access to a qual- 
ity education made since Brown vs. Board of Education^ 
Top^ka, Kansas, is extraordinary. Federal, state and 
local governments can no longer pass or enforce laws 
that segregate American people by race or national 
origin. Equal protection guaranteed by the 14th Amendment 
has been extended by civil rights legislation. Tide VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, for example, specifically prohibits 
discrimination on the basis of race, color or national origin in 
programs receiving federal funding. Federal, state and local 
governments have passed a wide variety of legislation tliat has 
led to the implementation of policies and programs designed to 
assist groups that have been subjected to past discrimination. 
Minorities have moved into leadership roles in every segment 
of American life. The gap between minority and majority 
income has narrowed. Minority workers have been upwardly 
mobile, moving out of segregated job categories. 

While blacks have made economic gains in the 1970s, the 
gap between black and white income and racial segregation by 
occupational category remains. In 1979, nearly twice the per- 
centage of black men as white men were employed in low- 
paying occupations, such as service workers or laborers. Black 
women remain on the very bottom of the economic structure, 
earning significantly less than half of the income of while men. 
Additionally, the unemployment problem among minorities is 
severe. Official government unemployment statistics tend to 
underestimate minority unemployment; only those who arc 
currcndy seeking work arc counted as part of the labor force. 
Discouraged workers, those who have not sought a job for 
three or more months, arc not counted as part of the labor force 
and dicreforc arc not counted as unemployed. Nonetheless, as 
measured by official statistics, the black unemployment rate is 
increasing and is currcndy over twice the unemployment rate 
of whites. 

The economic gains of minorities between 1970 and 1980 
nd the ongoing inequities arc summarized below. 
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Economic Gains 
Between 1970 and 1980 

• Black male income in- 
creased from 60% to 73% 
of the income of compar- 
able white males (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 
1981, pp. 46-47). 

• Black female income in- 
creased from 80% to 92% 
of the income of compar- 
able white females (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 
1981, pp. 46-47). 

• The number of black man- 
agers, professionals and 
craftworkers increased 
7!% as compared to a 
30% increase among 
whites (Hyi. 1981, p. 101). 



Ongoing 

Economic Inequities 

• In 1979 the median family 
income of high school 
graduates between the 
ages of 18 and 24 was 
$11,022 for blacks and 
$22,886 for whites (HiU, 
1981, p. 105). 

• In 1978 black women 
made only 38% of the 
income of white males 
(Dearman and Plisko, 
1981, p. 152). 

• In 1978 almost half of the 
white males (41.4%) in 
the labor force earned 
$15,000 to $25,000 a year 
for full-time, year-round 
work while half (50.8%) of 
black females earned only 
$5,000 to $10,000 for full- 
time, year-round work 
(U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1980, p. 75). 

• In 1980 whites were 55% 
more likely than blacks to 
hold higher-level jobs and 
blacks were 65% more 
likely than whites to hold 
lower-level jobs (Hill, 
1981, p. 101). 



• In 1979 51.9% of black 
family members 18 to 24 
years old and only 16.1% 
of the white family mem- 
bers of the same age cate- 
gory had an annual income 
of less than SIO.OOO (Hill. 
1981, p. 101). 

• In September 1981 total 
black unemployment for 
persons over 16 years was 
15.6% compared to 6.3% 
among whites (Hill, 1981, 
p. 108). 

During the decade of the 1970s there has been a steadily in- 
creasing proportion of minonties at every educational level 
from kindergarten through college.- Blacks have made substan- 
tial progress in closing the credentials gap with whites through 
increases in doctoral and professional degrees. The educational 
gains of minonties between 1970 and 1980 and the ongoing in- 
equities arc summarized below. 
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Gains in 

Educational Participation 
Between 1970 and 1980 

• The proportion of black 
adults 25 to 34 who arc 
high school graduates rose 
20% as compared to 10% 
among similar whites 
(U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1981, p. 25). 

• College enrollments in- 
creased by 93% for blacks, 
186% for Hispanics and 
31% for whites (U.S De- 
partment of Commerce, 
1981, p. 23). 
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Ongoing 

Educational Inequities 

• In 1980 75.5% of black 
students as compared with 
86.9% of white students 
completed high school 
while 25.4% of white stu- 
dents and only 12.6% of 
black students completed 
college (U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 1981, 
p. 25). 

• In 1980 blacks were en- 
rolled in academic or col- 
lege preparatory programs 
about 20% less often than 
whites while blacks were 
enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams about 38% more 
often than whites (Dear- 
man and Plisko, 1981, 
p. 26). 

• In 1978 the national aver- 
age for suspensions and 
expulsions indicates that 
blacks were twice as likely 
to be disciplined as whites 
(Dcarman and Plisko, 
1981, p. 116). 



When comparing blacks and whites with similar educational 
levels, the higher the education the smaller the gap between 
black and white income. Several studies have shown that 
among college graduates black earnings compared favorably 
with those of their white counterparts. The median salary of 
black workers who have finished college is 97% of the salary of 
similar whites. Increases in education and income among 
blacks have helped raise the expectations among all black stu- 
dents. Education docs make a difference! 

REFERENCES 
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DESEGREGATION MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
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cscarch indicates that schcx)l desegregation has 
made a positive difference in student attitudes, 
options and achievement. 



ON ATTITUDES OF MAJORITY 
AND MINORITY STUDENTS 

• Contact between different racial or ethnic groups reduces 
prejudice. Comprehensive overviews of the research on this 
issue are given by Mack (1968) and Amir (1976). 

• Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Wein- 
fcld and York (1966) and Katz (1976) found that desegrega- 
tion at the earliest possible grades was associated with better 
race relations in later years of schooling. 

• Epps (1978) reported that black students in desegregated 
schools experienced higher self-esteem and aspirations. 



ON OPTIONS 

FOR MINORITY STUDENTS 

• Cram (1970) found evidence that attending desegregated 
schools can lead to greater black participation in szdes, craft 
and professional occupations. 

• Crain and Mahard (1978), controlling for family back- 
ground and college qualifications, found that black students 
from northern desegregated elementary and secondary 
.schools arc significantly more likely than black students from 
segregated schools to attend four-year colleges. 

• Braddock and McPartland (1979) have shown that desegre- 
gation is self-pcrpctuating: minority students in dcscgre- 

^ jated high schools arc more likely to attend desegregated 



ON ACHIEVEMENT 

OF MINORITY STUDENTS 

• Morrison (1972) found the achievement of Mexican- 
Americans to be higher in desegregated schools. 

• Epstein (1980) found that black students performed better in 
an educational setting where all students arc given equal 
status and in programs with flexible grouping practices 
rather than in programs which rescgrcgate students through 
rigid ability grouping. 

• Crain and Mahard (1980), using data from the National 
Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the high school graduating 
class of 1972, found a positive correlation between attending 
predominantly white schools and achievement for Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans. 

• In a review of 11 studies examining the achievement of stu- 
dents desegregated at kindergarten, Crain and Mahard 
(1981) found that each study showed positive effects of 
desegregation on minority student achievement. 

Study after study concludes that desegregation, especially if 
begun in the early grades, has positive effects on the attitudes 
of minority and majority students. In addition, minority stu- 
dents attending desegregated schools demonstrate higher 
achievement levels and have more options after completing 
high school. 
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RECOMMENDED RESOURCES ON: 

• EFFECTIVE DESEGREGATION 

• TESTING & STUDENT ASSESSMENT 

• MULTICULTURAL CURRICULUM 

• DISCIPLINE & ALTERNATIVE 
STRATEGIES TO SUSPENSION 

• PERSONNEL PRACTOES & 
EMPLOYMENT 
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RESOURCES ON 
EFFECTIVE DESEGREGATION 

Assessment of Cumni Knowledge about the Effectivenen of 
School Desegregathn Stnaegks. Volume I: Strelegks for 
Effective Desepegothn: A Synthesis ofFMings, 19tl. 

This comprehensive report identifies numerous strategies thit 
are effective in implementing the goals of desegregation. It syn* 
thesizes research data and expert opinion from several diflcrcnt 
sources to provide guidelines for aaions that arc likely to 
enhance educational equity as well as the quality of instruction. 

Order from: Center for Education and 

Human Development Policies 
Institute for Public Policy 
Vanderbilt University 
1208 18th Avenue %uth 
Nashville, Tennessee 37212 
Price: $10 00 

Forehand, Garlic A. and Maijoric lUgOviU. A HModbookfor 
IntegTMted Schooling, 1976. 

This report synthesizes research on the cons!^»ions and proc- 
esses of effective school desegregation. It addresses integrated 
education in both elementary schools and high schools, includ* 
ing such topics as curriculum, extra-curricular activities, 
achievement and grouping, classroom organization, multiethnic 
teaching, home-school relations, discipline, staffing, and the 
nature of the leadership provided by the principal. 

Order from" U.S. Government Printing OfTice 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
Price: free of charge 

Gcnova, William and Herbert J. Walbcrg. A Pnctidoner's 
Guide for Achieving Student Integntion in City Hifh 
Schooh, 1980. 

This manual oudines sixefTective school practices, 13 integra* 
tion ** climate'' characteristics and nine steps for setting a 
climate and implementing practices that will assist practitionen 
in integrating their schools. 

Order from: National Institute of Education 
Publications Office 
1200 19th Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20203 
Price: free of charge 



RESOURCES ON TESTING 
AND STUDENT ASSESSMENT 

Blau, Zcron Smith. Bl»ck Childx^n/White Childttn: Com- 
petence, SocisdizMtioa znd Sociml Stiuctuttp 1981. 

This book discusses how differences in measured ability between 
black and white children arc influenced by social processes 
ailecting the development of intellectual competence. The 
Q uUs of this study provide strong evidence that the sources of 
J (^ se dificrenccs arc social, not genetic, in origin. 
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Order from: Macmillan Publishing 

Front and Brown Streets 
Rivenidc, New Jersey 08370 
Price: »19.95 

Green, Robert L., and otbrn. StModasdiaed Acbkrtmtct 
Tening: Some ImplicMtionM for the Live* of Qutdnn* 
Paper prepared for the National Institute of Edkication Tcil 
Bias Conference, 1975. 

This paper highlighu the impact that testing has on currku* 
lum development, cipecially during the caisy elementary 
grades. Two Kparatc iisuci are involved: bias in the tests 
themselves and unfaimest in the use of tests and test aoorei. In 
this paper, test bias it discussed in three parts: (1) bias stemming 
from content, (2) bias due to notming, and (3) bias resulting 
from the testing situation. The uses and abuses of tests are also 
discusKd along with the political and economic implications of 
misuse. 

Order from: ERIC Document Reproduction Senooe 
P.O. Box 190 
AHington, Virginia 22210 

Price: 13.65 (specify ED #127-382) 

Wrig|it» BrendaJ. and Vivian Isenstein. PeychologicsJ Tetie 

mnd Minoritie$p 1975. 

This report reviews research on psychological tesu designed 
Cor minority groups. It includes the rationale for development of 
culture-specific tesu. 

Order from: National Institute of Mental H«tAlth 
Public Inquiries Section 
5600 Fishers Lane, Room ll-A-21 
Rockvillc, Maryland 20857 
Price: free of charge 

(limited availabQity) 

ImplicMtions for Minority Group$ of the Movement 
TowMrds Minimum'Competency Te$ting: A Sympoeium 
Preeented Mi the 1979 Annual Meeiing of the SMtiotuJ Coun* 
cil on MeMMUtement in £ducMtion. 

The impact of minunum-competency testing programs on 
minority students, reflecting four divergent views of the iuue, is 
presented: Implications of Minimum-Competency Testing for 
Minority Student* (A. Graham Down); Do Minorities Embrsoe 
the Concept of Minimum-Competency? (Ronald H. Lewis); 
Minimum-Competency Programs, Protected Classes, and 
Federal Agencies (M. Hayes Mizell); and Minimum- 
Competency Testing: The Newest Obstruction to the Education 
of Black and Other Disadvantaged Americans (Hugh J. ScoCt). 

Order from: ERIC Document Reproduction Scnrfcc 
RO. Box 190 
Ariington, Virginia 22210 

Price: 13.65 (specify ED #198-163) 

National Education Association. StMndMidtMed TeMting 
/snies: TcMchers' Pertpectivee, 1977. 

This document is a collection of articles examining current 
testing practices and strategies for improvement. It focuses on 
issues related to test bias and uses and abuses of tests. 



Order from National Education Association 
Order Depamneni 
P.O Box 509 

West Haven, Connecticut 06516 

Price: 16 95 {specify stock number 1501-0) 

"The NIE Adversary HcArinf on MinimumO>mpe<en€f 
T-sfing," Phi Dtks KMppMn^Chiohtt tSII, pp, 17-94. 

This article sunimarizes a debate sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education on the topic of minimum- competency 
testmg Presented are opposing views on minimum-competency 
testing and a delineation of the features of a high-quality 
minimum-competency testing program. 



RESOURCES ON 
MULTICULTURAL CURRICULUM 

National Study of School Evaluation. £vafuarion Cuide- 
lints for MultkuitutMi M%xliirBciMi Education, 1975. 

Designed pnmanly for secondary schools, these guidelines 
assist school practitioners in reviewing school programs They 
can be used for both sclf-cvaJuaiion and external team cvalua* 
lion of the school The guidelines cover the following areas 
school and community setting, central office context, school 
stmcturc, educational programs, student personnel services, 
decision-making, implementing change, and evaluation. 

Order from National Study of School Evaluation 
5201 Lcesburg Pike 
Falls Church, Virginia 22041 
Price; $5.00 



Order from: NEA Professional Library 
P.O. Box 509 
West Haven, Connecticut 06516 
Price: SIO 95 (paper — specify 

stock no. 3I5M.00) 
114,95 (cloth - specify 

stock no. 3156-X-OO) 

Butler, Lost ami Lubomyr R. Wynar. Building £ihm€ CM- 
ttcfiont, IS77, 

This annotated bibliography provKkt reference, non-fiction 
and fiction titles, and audio-visual materials for 56 ethnic 
groups. 

Order from: Libraries Unlimitedp Inc. 
P.O. Box 763 
Littleton, Colorado 80160 
Price: 122.50 

Crantf Carol A., c4. Mu/ricu/rura/ Bd^Miiom: Commih 
menli, l$$%t€$j mnd ApplicMiion/i, t977. 

Prepared by the Association for Supervision and Curricu* 
lum Development's Multicuttural CommisiK>n, this book is a 
compilation of articles diKussing a rationale for multicultural 
education^ issues that schools must address and curriculum 
strategies. The last section mdudcs applkition techniques for 
the classroom. 

Order from^ Association for Supervision 

and Curriculum Development 
225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
Price: $7.00 



Anderson, Ihomas A., cd. Gu:dr to Imptcmcothg Multi- 
cu/rurai Sort'SCMiU Programs in Iowm Schoot$, 19S0. 

In addition to providing a rationale for multicultural cur^ 
nculum, the manual gives information about the role specific 
groups, such as school board members, administrators* advi- 
sory committees, teachers, and students, can play in the devel- 
opment of a multicultural curriculum. A self-evaluation check- 
list is also provided. 

Order from: Educational Equity 

Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Dcs Moines, Iowa 50319 
Price: free of charge 

(limited availability) 

Banks^ James A., cd. Educmtioa in the 80'$: Multicthaic 
Education. Washington^ D.C.: National Education Asso* 
ciat!on» 1981. 

A collection of articles dealing with multiethnic education, 
das book can scrv^c as a guide for educators who vi^ant ethnic 
pluralism to be reflected, supported and respected in the class* 
room. It provides a philosophical background; j» multiethnic, 
historical perspective; instructional guidelines; and planning 
procedures. 

O 



RESOURCES ON 
DISCIPLINE AND ALTERNATIVE 
STRATEGIES TO SUSPENSION 

Moody » Charlrt^ Junloua Williamt, and Cluricf Verfos^ 
eds. Student Ri^U and DiBciplint: Policit$, Prognm9 aaJ 
PrMcticc$, 1978. 

This is a cor^oilation of papers on school disdplini-. Issues 
discussed include seudcm rights and discipline; le^ influences 
on student rights and discipline; race and student suspension* 
The final chapter presents practical strategies for alternatives 
to suspension. 

Order fix>m: Programs for Educational Opportunity 
University of Michigan School 
of Education 
1046 Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Price: free of charge 

Childrai't Defense Fund. School Smpenuons: Air Thty 
Helping ChUdxen?, 1975. 

In this report the issue of school suspensions is examined. 
The beginning chapters discuss the rationale for suspensions^ 
why students are suspended and what educators say about 
suspension. Racial discrimination in the use of su^nsions 



and what can be done (o eliminate it arc also covered. The final 
chapter presents some school districts' alternatives to suspen- 
sions. 

Order from: Children's Defense Fund 

1520 New Hampshire Avenue. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Attention: Publications 

Price: $5.50 

(prepayment by check or money order 
requested on orders of less than $10.00) 

National School Resources Network. Core Cumculum in 
Preventing znd Reducing School Violence stnd Vzndjdism, 
1980. 

A set of seven workshop packets that includes materials 
necessary to conduct workshops for school personnel on disci- 
pline issues. The set provides information on issues related to 
discipline, school climate, interpersonal relations, security and 
environment. 

Order from: National School Resources Network 
5530 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 1600 

Washington, D.C. 20015 
Price: free of charge 

(limited availability) 



RESOURCES ON PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES AND EMPLOYMENT 

Calvert, Robert. Affirmative Action: A Comprehensive 
Recruitment Mzntud, 1979. 

Designed to help organizations locate, recruit and employ 
minority group members, this manual stresses what to do rather 
than what not to do. It includes suggestions of the best sources 
for minority recruiting, including colleges with high enrollments 
of minorities, useful organizations, specialized search firms and 
minority media including newspapers, periodicals, radio and 
TV. Information is also included on ways to conduct nonbiased 
interviews, gain acceptances to job offers, and create a work at- 
mosphere in keeping with affirmative action goals. It also con- 
tains an extensive bibliography of the latest materials in the field. 

Order from: Garrett Park Press 

Garrett Park, Maryland 208S^ 
Price: $10,00 for a review set 

(a leader's manual and one workbook) 

Hayef , Harold P. Radism in the F:.Oy 1980. 

This book contains practical information for those working in 
equal employment opportunity at the program level Included 
arc data related to building EEO models and programs for in- 
creasing the relative number of minorities. 



Order from: Wiley and Sons 

Eastern Distribution Center 
1 WUey Drive 

Somerset, New Jersey 08873 
Price: $30.95 

(specify book #0471057967) 

McNamara, Donna B., Joteph J. Scherer, and Mark J. 
Safferstone. Prepjuing for AJfirmative Action: A Msujiud for 
Pncticsd Training, 1978. 

This publication specifies group procedures for afTirmative ac- 
tion workshops. Provided arc guidelines for workshop prep- 
aration, directions for group exercises and background infor- 
mation on issues and legislation. 

Order from: Garrett Park Press 

Garrett Park, Maryland 20896 
Price: $10.00 for a review set 

(a leader's manual and one workbook) 

Stanton, Erwin C. Succeuful Pertoanel Recruiting Mnd 
Selection within EEO/AIfirmMtive Action Guidelines, 1977. 

This book describes a practical system to recruit, interview 
and select personnel in compliance with EEO requirements. It 
introduces the sequential system, a step-by-step system designed 
to optimize the time of the personnel specialist so that he/she can 
more quickly and effectively select qualified applicants. In- 
cluded is a simulated interview with a job applicant. 

Order from: American Management Association Bookstore 
135 West 50th Street 
7th Floor 

New York, New York 10020 
Attention: Phillip Brown 

Price: $8.95 
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ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING RESOURCES AND SERVICES 



CENTER FOR EQUAL EDUCATION, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 
01003,, (413) 545-0327 

The Center for Equal Education is a clearinghouse of infor- 
mation and research on inequality of education due to race, 
ethnic background and economic level. Materials in the dear- 
mghouse arc available for on-site use. The publications catalog 
offers a comprehensive listing of aurtides, journals and books 
that have been published by the center. INTEGIL>\TEDU CA- 
TION IS a bi-monthly journal containing results of research on 
equality and reviewing recent events in school desegregation. 
Tht Education of Poor and Minority Children is a two-volume 
reference on the education of poo»- and minority students in the 
United States and throughout the world. A complete list of 
publications is available from the center. 

CENTER FOR SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 
(CSOS), The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
21218, (301) 366-3582 

The center disseminates information on how changes in the 
social arrangements and organization of dassrooms, schools 
and school systems affect student learning. Several research 
repons of school desegregation are available from this center. 
"Three Repons on New Directions in School Desegregation 
Research" (Repon #312, July, 1981) address what future 
directions school desegregation should explore. Contact the 
center for copies of the publications as well as additional infor- 
mation on desegregation. 

COUNCIL ON INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, Racism and Sexism Resource Center for Educators, 
1841 Broadway, New York, New York 10023, (212) 757-5339 

Established by the Council on Interracial Books for Children 
(CIBC) in 1975, the Resource Center develops and dissemi- 
nates teaching and training materials on race equity for educa- 
tion and community groups. In addition, it offers workshops to 
help educators identify and counteract race and sex bias in 
learning materials. Each year a catalog is published listing 
available materials. 

fpSEGREGATION STUDIES TEAM, National Institute 
Ub^ Education, 1200 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 



20208, (202) 254-8897 

The Desegregation Studies Team, established in 1975, 
focuses on research and development related to school desegre- 
gation. The team facilitates student learning and school 
desegregation by providing literature and sponsoring contracts 
and grants for research in school desegregation "Staff Devel- 
opment Programs in a Desegregated Setting" (February, 1980) 
provides federal policy-makers and local school administrators 
with an overview of the various approaches taken to staff devel- 
opment for desegregation. '*A Practitioner's Guide for 
Achieving Student Integration in City High Schools" 
(November, 1980) offers guidelines by which teachers and 
administrators can promote student integration in their 
schools. "Desegregation of the Nation's Public Schools" 
(February, 1979) is a status repon concerning desegregation in 
47 school districts. All the materials listed arc free of charge 
and can be requested from the studies team. Ask for a publica- 
tions list which contains tides of all available documents. 

ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON URBAN EDUCATION 
(ERIC/CUE), Institute for Urban and Minority Education, 
Box 40, Teachers College, Columbia University, New Yoric, 
New York 10027, (212) 678-3437 

One of the specialized clearinghouses in the ERIC system, 
ERIC/CUE collects, evaluates and disseminates published 
and unpublished materials concerning education of blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, Asian- Americans, Caribbean immigrants, and 
other urban, ethnic and national groups. These ERIC/CUE 
Fact Sheets arc available: ** Reforming the Large Urban High 
School" (June, 1981); "Minority Groups and the Arts" 
(April, 1981); "Instructionally Effective Schools" (March, 
1981) and *'How to Make School Desegregation Work— Some 
Advice from the Research" (March, 1981). Ordering informa- 
tion is available through the clearinghouse. 

MID-ATLANTIC CENTER FOR RACE EQUITY, The 
School of Education, The American University, Washington, 
D.C. 20016, (202) 686-7555 

Funded under Tide IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
Mid-Adantic Center for Race Equity is the race desegregation 
assistance center serving public schools in Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the District of Columbia. Located at The 
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American University in Washington, D.C., the center assists 
school districts in ensuring equal educational opportunity to all 
students regardless of their race or ethnic group. Emphasizing 
quality education, the center provides technical assistance and 
training services such as diagnosis and evaluation, staff devel- 
opment, resource identification and dissemination. All services 
arc free of charge upon request from school district super- 
intendents. 

NATIONAL PROJECT ON DESEGREGATION STRAT- 
EGIES, National Education Improvement Center, Education 
Commission of the States, 1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300, 
Denver, Colorado 81295, (303) 830-3787 

Jointly sponsored by the Education Commission of the 
States, the National Association of State Boards of Education, 
and the Council of Chief State School Officers, this national 
project encourages states to promote race desegregation and 
aids them in their efforts to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity. The task force is responsible for identifying issues for 
study and for proposing state-level policies related to race 
equity. It has established a clearinghouse and provides tech- 
nical assistance to state agencies. Publications arc available for 
a nominal fee. 




A POSITIVE SCHOOL CLIMATE 



A' 
: 
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school with a positive climate is one characterized 
by trust and caring, mutual respect between stu- 
dents and teachers, and high morale. Research 
studies (Kelly, 1980; Edmonds, 1979; Edmonds 
• and Frederiksen, 1978; Brookover and Lczotte, 
1977; Fox and others, 1977; Brookover and others, 1976; 
Frederiksen, 1975) reveal that a positive school climate: 

• is conducive to learning because of positive teacher atti- 
tudes, high teacher expectations and emphasis on skill 
acquisition 

• provides opportunities for teacher and student 
dialogue, and is designed to allow teacher and student 
input into the development and maintenance of 
academic and social goals and procedures 

• includes effective instructional management, a variety 
of instructional techniques emphasizing continuous 
academic and social growth, and a comprehensive pro- 
gram of stair evaluation and training 

• encourages teachers to identify and to modify those 
behaviors or techniques that are not working 

• IS safe and orderly without requiring rigid adherence to 
inflexible rules 

• is relatively free of vandalism and discipline problems 

• is characterized by positive attitudes, high expectations 
and an effective school curriculum 

Mary Reese, Assistant Superintendent for Personnel and 
Staff E)evelopment, ChariottesviDe (Virginia) Public Schools, 
cmphastres the importance of identifying factors that contri- 
bute to creating a positive school climate. Too often, task forces 
improve attendance, reduce referrals to the office, or reduce 
number of failing grades have conccntrat<jd on the symp- 



toms of the problem rather than on the causes. Ms. Reese 
recommends a comprehensive review of climate variables to 
identify root causes of behavioral and academic problems. A 
sample checklist (developed by Howard, 1980) to disscss school 
climate is presented below. (See box.) 



IMPROVING SCHOOL CLIMATE 
How Potttive U Your Schooi'i Clinutc? 

ThubrKfchccUitt wOl frirc you 4quickovcfVKwof you Raic ead) of the iictiii unnf 

the foUowinf code- 

2 - diMfrtc 4 • MrOA^ «frt« 

U your uuwen total 30 or more, you per cei v e youur sdhooi Ku a very po«itrvt chmMc 



Aj compATcd wMh other tchoob which mtvc pupiLi ttmUjur lo our own. 
I. our tchod Ku oompwrntivrly (rw (Wophne proUcnM 

2. vandalMm » not 4 probleni bi cur xfaool 

5 »tteiKUiKe it food in our achool 
4. student ud mmtf monW M hifh 

5 pupd Khievement it Mfh 

6. pupib M 4 hifh tewe of o*<menhip uid pnde in thic tchool 



. 7 people (tta/T 4nd ttudentt) in our school trust otkc 4iM(htr. can iboiM oae 
another, and retpect one anodker 4 frut deal 

, S our school'i various social |Riupt (diquca) ooatmuAicate wd with one aMhcr. 
reapect one another, and wock lofether w«tt (or the benefit ot the tchool 

. 9 our studenu aikd staff Crc<|uctkthr pMticipale In p rohiem sotvtnf and tchool 

. 10, the threat kvcl m our school la \om (people are not afraid of betnf trenfd 
dttrcapecthtDy. beco m S n f Cft3uret. or betnf physicaSy hamed) 

. TOTAL 



The Role of Minority Su£f in 
Creating a Positive School Climate 

Minority administrators, teachers and counselors are cssen- 
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tial to a positive schcx)l climate. In an integrated schcx)!, 
minority administrators, teachers and counselors should be at 
least proportionally representative of the minority population 
in the school Research indicates that minority teachers and 
counselors have a significandy positive effect on the achieve- 
ment of minority students. 

• Black teachers arc less likely than white teachers to 
place black children in lower tracks (Epstein, 1980). 

• Minority teachers tend to give minority students more 
attention in non*academic situations and to be more 
equitable in their instructional grouping (System 
Development Corporation, 1980). 

• A study of minority elementary school students dis- 
closed that they reach higher levels of achievement in 
classes with minority teachers, other things being equal 
(Bridge, Judd and Moock, 1979). 

• Black students in high schools with black counselors are 
more likely to obtain scholarship aid to both black and 
white colleges. In the schools that have a hi^er per- 
centage of black faculty, black students of equal 
achievement test scores receive hi^er grades and are 
more likely to attend college (Grain and Mahard, 
1978). 

Minority staff members thus affect the placement and the 
achievement of minority students. Their presence on the 
faculty positively affects students' self-esteem and assists in 
boosting overall school morale. 

THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE 
IN ESTABLISHING A 
POSITIVE SCHOOL CLIMATE 

WhUe many factors contribute to creating an effective deseg- 
regated school and to establishing a positive school climate, 
research studies point to the leadership of the school principal 
as the single most important factor. The school principal can, 
through strong instructional leadership, build an equity net- 



work of teachers, counselors and building administraton that 
has a significandy positive effect on the quality of education 
that is provided. Study after study demonstrates the central 
importance of the principal's role in establishing the necessary 
climate for both quality education and desegregation. 
Research (Grain, Mahard and Narot, 1981; Giom, 1981; 
Gamey, 1979 a, b, c, d; Edmonds, 1979; Gottfrcdwn and 
Daigcr, 1979; Forehand and Ragosta, 1976; St. John, 1975; 
and Tumagc, 1972) indicates that effective principals engage 
in the following behaviors: 

• identifying and articulating goals and priorities 

• ensuring that equitable rules of conduct are establiabcd 
for staff and students 

• promoting instructional strategies that emphasize stu- 
dent achievement 

• emphasizing a commitment to positive race relations 

• providing support for staff development and identifying 
ways to reward excellent teachers 

• maintaining high expectations for teachers and 
students 

• establishing a comprehensive system of ongoing 
evaluation of staff and students 

• establishing an orderly atmosphere that enhances 
learning 

• monitoring instruction to ensure that the actual class 
curriculum and activities match that which was planned 

In sum, a positive school- climate is an Important character* 
istic of both effective schools and effectively desegregated 
schools. The single most important factor in establishing a 
positive school climate and in establishing an effective desegre- 
gated school is the leadership of the school principal. In addi- 
tion, minority representation on the teaching, counseling and 
administrative staff contributes to a positive school climate. 



EMC 
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STRATEGIES: SCHOOL CLIMATE 

This list can be used by administrators and tcachcn to 
identify strategics for providing a positive school climate. 

• School norms encourage positive teacher attitudes and 
high teacher expectations. 

• School norms encourage teachers and students to con- 
tribute to the development and maintenance of 
academic and social goals and procedures. 

• School norms encourage ongoing teacher-student 
dialogue. 

• School norms emphasize skill acquisition for all 
students, 

• School norms stress the utilization of a variety of 
instructional techniques, 

• School norms encourage teachers to identify and 
modify instructional techniques that do not work. 

• School norms encourage a safe and orderly environment. 

• There is proportional representation of minority admin- 
istrators, teachers and counselors. 

• There is active attention given to recruiting, supporting 
and retaining minority administrators, teachers and 
counselors. 

• The school principal provides strong leadership. 

• The school principal identifies and articulates goals and 
priorities. 

• The school principal promotes an orderly atmosphere 
that enhances learning. 



• The school principal encourages the use of instructional 
strategies that positively affea student achievement. 

• The school principal monitors instruction to ensure that 
the actual class curriculum and activities match that 
which was planned. 

• The school principal demonstrates a commitment to 
positive race relations. 

• The school principal maintains high expectations for 
teachers and students. 

• The school principal ensures that equitable niles of con- 
duct arc established for staff and students. 

• The school principal provides support for staff develop- 
ment and identifies ways to reward excellent teachers. 

• The school principal establishes a comprehensive 
system of ongoing evaluation of staff and students. 
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TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 
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Research tells us that teachers tend to form expec- 
tations about what students can achieve and how 
they will behave. These expectations can become 
self-fulfilling prophecies. Positive teacher expec- 
tations improve behavior and increase achieve- 
ment When teachers arc told that randomly selected students 
arc high achievers, or that these students have been identified 
as intellectual bloomers*' who arc expected to make high 
academic grades, teacher behavior varies enough to have 
significantly positive effects on student performance, both in 
the classroom and on I.Q. tests (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 
1968; Good and Brophy, 1971; Bloom, 1981; Good, 1981). 

Research findings clearly demonstrate that teachers have 
greater expectations for, pay more attention to, and give 
higher grades to students who have been labeled high 
achievers, students who come from higher socioeconomic 
classes, and students who arc white. 



• Woodworth and Salzer (1971) asked 119 elementary 
teachers in graduate education classes to evaluate iden- 
tical reports read three weeks apart by a black and a 
white sixth- grade male student. The white student 
received significantly higher ratings on seven of the 10 
evaluations: introduction, variety, unity, transition, 
clarity, significance, and overall grade. The bias was 
present in teachers who were employed in both urban 
and suburban school districts. 



• Antonopolis (1972) found that very few studies have 
examined teacher judgments of black and white chil- 
dren in natural settings. One study identified by 
Antonopolis found clear differences in both teacher 
expectations and behavior ratings toward white, black, 
and Spanish-sum amed children. Teachers had higher 
expectations for white pupils and their behavior was 
also evaluated more positively than either black or 
Spanish-sumamed children. These differences held for 
both boys and giris. j^Q 



• In a study of student teacher interaction with a sample 
of 264 black and white seventh- and eighth- graders, it 
was found that black youngsten were given less atten- 
tion, ignored more, praised less, and criticized more 
than their white counterparts. Black youngsters labeled 
as gifted*' were the most criticized, least praised, and 
given the least attention. Furthermore, this study found 
that student teachers higher in dogmatism differen- 
tiated more in their treatment of blacks and whites* 
(Rubovitz and Maehr, 1973). 

• Sixty-two white teachers were asked to evaluate taped 
oral responses containing identically worded answers 
spoken by white and black ninth-grade boys. Teachers 
assigned significantly higher evaluations to recorded 
answers by white than by black males and when black 
males gave objectively superior answers, their 
Responses were not given higher evaluations than the 
poorer answers by white boys (Growl, 1971). 

• Good and Brophy (1971) examined teacher interaction 
with children perceived as high and low achievers in 
four first-grade classrooms. Children perceived as low 
achievers received fewer reading turns in reading 
groups, fewer opportunities to answer open or direct 
questions, fewer opportunities to make recitations, and 
were less apt to caU out answers. Children perceived by 
the teacher as high achievers received more praise and 
less criticism than children perceived as low achievers. 
Even when children perceived as low achie^'ers gave the 
right answer, they were less likely to be praised than 
children perceived as high achievers who had answered 
correcdy. When children perceived as high achievers 
experienced difficulty, the teacher repeated or rephrased 
the question or gave a clue 67% of the time. They gave 
the answer or allowed another child to answer 33% of 
the time* For the children perceived as low achievers, 
the teacher provided help only 38% of the time and ter- 
minated the response opportunity 62% of the time. 



• Studies by Forehand, Ragosta and Rock (1976) and by 
the System Development Corporation (1979) suggest 
that positive teacher racial attitudes are associated with 
enhanced minority achievement. This research is con- 
sistent with the Pygmalion Effect" identified by 
Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) and replicated in a large 
number of studies Results indicate that higher teacher 
expectations result in better student performance. 

Thus we can see that it is not uncommon for students to ad- 
just their behavior to teacher expectations. Teachers arc more 
likely to perceive minority children and children from lower 
socioeconomic classes as low achievers. They tend to behave 
differently toward children who have been labeled low 
achievers. These students are not provided with equal oppor- 
tunities to participate in classroom instruction. 

Summaries of the research (Good, 1981 and Moran, 1981) 
indicate that teachers are likely to: 

• interact more with high achievers and ignore and inter- 
rupt low achievers more frequently 

• ask more and higher level questions of high achievers 
and provide low achievers with questions that require 
simple recall 

• follow up with probing questions for high achievers and 
call on someone else if a low achiever is unable to pro- 
vide a prompt, accurate response 

• provide a longer wait time for high achievers to respond 
to a question and cut off response time for low achievers 
who hesitate 

• seat high achievers closer to the teacher's usual position 
and cluster low achievers further away 

• praise high achievers more often and criticize low 
achievers more frequently 

• provide supportive communications for high achievers 
dtnd engage in dominating behaviors with low achievers 

• provide high achievers with detaOed feedback and give 
less frequent, less accurate and less precise feedback to 
low achievers 

• demand more work and effort from high achievers and 
accept less from low achievers 



STRATEGIES: EQUITY 
IN THE CLASSROOM* 

The list that follows can be used by teachers as a self- 
evaluation tool to review their own classroom behaviors in light 
of the expectations they are communicating to students. It can 
also be used by supervisors to dasess teacher performance in the 
classroom. 

• All students (minority and majority, high achieving 
and low achieving) are held accountable to the same 
standards for participation in classroom discussions. 

• All students arc pven proportionately equal time to 
participate in classroom interactions. 

• All written and verbal evaluations arc related to 
academic skills and the particular abilities being 
assessed. 

• Teachers make a special effort to avoid the use of stereo- 
types in assessment of and reaction to pupil behavior 
and achievement. 

• Teachers' instructional strategies relate to the individ- 
ual learning styles .of both majority and minority 
students. 

• Teachers group students in a manner that avoids segre- 
gated instructional or classroom activities. 

• Teachers ensure that parents/ gnardians of majority 
and minority students are informed about student 
progress and classroom and school goals. 

• Teachers maintain a uniform standard of behavior for 
both majority and minority students. 

• If minority or low-achieving students are less active in 
classroom discussions, special efforts are made to include 
those students. 

• All reprimands relate to the misbehavior and are not 
applied differendy on the basis of race, national origin, 
sex or achievement level. 



'Adapted from MUnimck»^ ShUs jtr Intmud by Myn and David Sac&er. For 
further m/6rmat)on. contaa Dn. Myra and Davxi Sadkcr, School of Educa* 
tion, The American Univtnity, Waihingtoa, D.C. 20016. 
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wrong, suggesting that students can improve. 

• When providing negative feedback, teachers encourage 
both minority and majority students, high achievers 
and low achievers to try harder. 

• Students arc not assigned to seating, lines, teams for 
contests or groups for instruction on the basis of race or 
achievement levels. 

• Special efforts arc made to avoid race, ethnic and sex 
stereotypes in assigning dassroom helping tasks, roles 
and responsibilities. 

• Special efforts arc made to achieve classroom integra- 
tion when students self* segregate in seating arrange* 
ments or other forms of dassroom organization. 
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ISSUES IN EVALUATION: MONITORING STUDENT 
PROGRESS, TESTING AND ABILITY GROUPING 



Three aspects of monitoring student progress arc 
explored below: the need for a comprehensive 
analysis of student needs and achievement; the 
nature of standardized tests and their use and 
impact on students; and the pros and cons of 
minimum competency testing (MCT) programs. In addition, 
since many school districts use standardized tests as the basis 
for ability grouping, an overview of research findings on the 
impact of ability grouping on desegregation efforts is provided. 

Research reveals that effective schools have an ongoing 
system of evaluating student progress. Accurate evaluation of 
student progress assists students in selecting the most appro- 
pnate courses and programs. Student evaluations should be 
based on the widest possible student profile. Student profiles 
arc most accurate when they arc developed from a variety of 
evaluation sources including teachers, counselors, parents, 
students and their peers Educational program decisions 
should not be based solely on standardized tests that may be 
culturally biased and lack curricular validity 

As Jane Mercer (1974) has pointed out, the rights of children 
arc often violated by inappropriate assessment practices. She 
lists five rights of children: 

• the nght to be assessed as a multidimensional human 
being 

• the right to be fully educated 

• the nght to be free of stigmatizing labels 

• the right to ethnic identity and respect 

• the right to be evaluated within a culturally appropriate 
framework 

Inadequate assessment can have a tremendous impact on the 
lives of students, causmg unproper educational placement, 
Q stncting educational access, and limiting employment 
^|^(^>portunitie!f. Unfortunately, many assessment instruments 
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arc culture specific and value based, and have significant 
economic implications for minorities and those of lower socio- 
economic status. Many assessment instruments reflect middle 
class values and attitudes rather than linguistic, cognitive and 
cultural experiences common to all groups. 



StandAtdited Tests 

Standardized tests tend to measure skills a;id facts that are 
more accessible to children from middle and upper socio- 
economic classes, A low test score does not indicate whether a 
child lacked opportunities to learn or indeed is a slow learner. 
This distinction is critical. 

The argument against the use of standardized tests revolves, 
for the most part, around a consideration of how the Usts art used. 
Specifically, the controversy centers on how the lower scores of 
cedain groups arc interpreted and translated into school prac* 
tices. Many teachers and school administrators use standard* 
ized tests to group students by ability. Research suggests that 
ability grouping influences teacher expectations and becomes a 
self*fulfilling prophecy. 

• It is estimated that more than fifty million American 
children take at least three standardized tests a year. Of 
these, an estimated 10 percent, or some five million 
children arc subjected to tests that arc culturally 
inappropriate, the results of which can significantly 
affect their future educational and career opportunities 
(Goslin, 1967; Bosma, 1973; Weber, 1974). 

• In 1971 Findley and Bryan carried out an extensive 
review of the research and literature concerning ability 
grouping and concluded that ability grouping is widely 
practiced in American school systems. Seventy-scven 
percent of the school systems surveyed "^me ability 
grouping. Over 80 percent of the systems that group by 
ability use standardized tests either as the sole criterion 
or along with other criteria. 



• A National Education Association study (1980) found 
ihai the majority of schools use scores from group 
standardized achievement tests at the building level for 
diagnosing individual student learning needs (87 per- 
cent) and evaluating the curriculum (75 percent). A 
significant number use the scores for tracking or group- 
ing students (43 percent). 

• There is some evidence that the child who docs poorly 
on an achievement test may be so discouraged that per- 
formance on future tests is jeopardized. Each new fail- 
ure experience builds on previous ones in leading a 
child to view himself/ herself as a failure. When a child's 
academic self-concept declines, performance in a com- 
petitive test situation suffers (Bridgtman, 1974). 

• Such atmosphere variables as examiner characteristics 
and perceived use of test results have been found to 
have a detectable negative effect on test performance 
and motivation of minorities and perhaps on majority 
members too (Sattler, 1974; Katz et al,, 1972; Epps, 
1974). There is some conflicting evidence but the con- 
clusion generally is that an examiner of the same race is 
most likely to be facUitative, especially with young 
children. 

In sum, standardized tests (which arc not matched to school 
curriculum and which measure skills and facts more accessible 
to middle class students) arc being used to group students by 
ability. Additional studies have demonstrated that ability 
grouping tends to exaggerate performance differences among 
students as they progress through the grades 

Ability Grouping 

Rigid ability grouping leads to resegrcgation within schools 
and has a negative effect on student achievement. Here's what 
the research says 

• In a two- and one-half-year examination of a single 
group of young black chUdren, Rist (1970) found that 
ability grouping within a single classroom tended to 
progressively exaggerate differences in academic per* 
formance. Social and economic differences outside the 
classroom were generally replicated within the class- 
room with the teacher's differential trcatn^nt an 
important influence on the children*s achievement. 

• The evidence mdicates that rigid ability ^ynniping and 
tracking tend to segregate by race with t>lack, Hispanic 
and foreign-bom students overrcp^esentcd in lower 
levels and in vocational and gcr^ra tracks (HinT.isch- 
feger and WUey, 1980). 

• Larkms and Oldham (1976) pomt o\x\ that rigid ability 
groupmg and tracking not ally resegregate students 
while they arc m their trackecJ das^ *s, but that they 
affect students* schedules for all other classes. This leads 
to resegrcgation in dasses not consdously tracked. 

• Grain, Mahaid and Narot (1981) found diat ability 
gtouping in newly desegregated southern junior and 

O senior Wgh sdiools tends to have harmful effects on 
]^|^(]] achievement but beneficial effects on race relations, 



and that ability grouping in elementary school has 
harmful effects on both. 

• In an eight-year study on the prevalence of labeling 
children from minority groups as retarded, Kramer 
(1977) found that among community agencies, the 
public schools were the primary iabelen and that 
children labeled as mentally retarded by schooti were 
less deviant than those so labeled by other agencies. 
Childien from lower socioeconomic daSKS have a 
higher probability of being labeled mentally rctatxkd. 
K^sner recommended that testing should take into 
account a child's language, cultural and rada] origin 
and be nondiscriminatory in order to be effective in 
assessing, classifying and placing children in the public 
schools. 

• In an extensive review of the literature, Morrison and 
Gunn (1980) found that every study on ability group 
ing underscored the unportant effect ability grouping 
has on teacher expectations of student performance. 

• The evidence on the impact of ability grouping on 
achievement at the secondary level is the same as that at 
the elementary level — negative impact on low ability 
groups and no consistently positive impact on high 
ability groups (Froman, 1981). 

Ability grouping can thus become a self- fulfilling prophecy 
Based on a low test score a student may be placed in a **slow" 
or remedial dass and treated accoidingly. Such treatment may 
serve to guarantee that the student will not learn and will 
thereby remain below average. 

Pros and Cons of Mtaimum 
Competency Tesuns (MCT) Programs 

Minimum competency testing (MCT) programs require an 
exit assessment, usually a written examination, for promotion 
to the next grade or for graduation. These programs can help 
students to gain necessary knowledge and skills; however, 
when MCT is poorly Implemented it can be used to reinforce 
rigid ability grouping and track students into dasses of low 
achievers where teachers have low performance cxpecutions. 
There has been much debate about the positive and negadvc 
effects of MCT. In a three-day NIE-sponsorcd evaluation 
hearing in Washington, D C , W James Popham (1961) of 
UCLA maintained diat it is likely a MCT program will yield 
beneficial outcomes if It includes all of these seven 
characteristics: 

(1) conscientious selection of competencies; 

(2) appropriate competency tests; 

(3) teaching/tesung congruence; 

(4) multiple testing OK>ortunities; 
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(5) adequate phjiscin ixmt; 

(6) sensible setting of standards; 

(7) coordinated staff development. 

Unfortunately, many minimum competency testing progranis 
arc implemented withowl curriculum vAlidity, that is, students 
arc not necessarily Vaught the knowledge on whkh they arc 
tested. Middle class students who tend to have greater access to 
information tend to score higher. 

A MCT program should be matched with the school's cur- 
riculum thereby assuring teaching and testing validity. This 
will ensure that students have the necessary knowledge and 
skills for each new learning f^^k. Under theK conditions, equal 
opportunity for learning becomes a reality for all students. 
John Frcmer (1979) of the Educational Testing Senrice has 
developed a list of the positive and negative aspeas of MCT 
identiflcd by educators. Many of the positive characteristics of 
MCT arc more likely to occur when the testing program is 
matched to the cuniculum. 

Three of the eight areas of impact in Frcmcr's list arc printed 
below to highlight the sharp diiferentts in educational 
philosophy between the pfX>ponents and opponents of MCT: 



a.cttnnion of OfMioft* u% icKoot 

LoMof jcnU 
PixcnUJ pnrnm 



RcsoKtiDA of cumoJum 
Crtumbookt tindcMkcNAg 

5lroAS '^'^^ Oft mAovfttaoA 
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StudcAl* •dcMiTic^tiOfi of rtccd 

Clcu S0*2i 

Monuonnf of progrtw 



TcMUn liw<iv«Oftii m*LAk|tmeM mlbnia<«04^ 

More oppofTunttic» fbc u>divKnt*lac<t 
irutruttiOA 

Cumculu»» CW*m M^tcme'M of cbjcawtt und 

Ila4 S<lkOOl focu» OA ^pfUaiKXU 

Mort exttfOive rerncdiAl ofxioiu 
IncrcXKd tmptJMM on MkfuUiti* 



MCT programs can be useful if carefully designed and 
implemented; if poorly conceived, however, they can lead to 
rigid ability grouping All student assessment pnxedures and 
techniques must be accurate, nonb^ased and based on what 
students have been taught. Otherwise, they are likely to lesidt 
in harmful tracking and rigid ability grouping. Student prog* 
ress should be evaluated through a multidimensional studenc 
profile, with standardized tests as only one elemenC in the 
evaluation procedure. Additionally, students should be provid- 
ed with frequent, ongoing information about their progress, 
more specific the mfomxation, the ixKxtr useful it will be in 
riding guidance for student learning. 



STRATEGIES: 

MONITORING STUDENT PROGRESS, 
TESTING AND ABILITY GROUPING 

The following list can be used to identify teadiing and 
management strategies that can help prevent bias in testing 
and rigid ability grouping. 

• AU test and appraisal forms have been reviewed for oon* 
tent or scoring that discriminates or limits options on 
the basis of race, color, sex, religion, or national origin. 

• Standardized tests arc not used as the sole criterion to 
place students. 

• Educational decisions arc based upon student proTiks 
that ixKlude parent, student and teacher lecommen* 
dations at well as classroom tesu and grades, and inters 
est inventories. 

• Students arc clearly Informed as to the purpose of each 
test. 

• Students are trained in test-taking skills. 

• Students are periodically reaiKssed and prior cduca* 
tional decisions can be changed based upon this new 
information. 

• Prxedures have been implemented to assure curricuUr 
and instructional validity in all minimum competency 
tests. 

• Alternative mechanisms have been provided for testing 
students of limited English-speaking ability. 

• Guidance personnel and teaching staff have been given 
inservice training to identify cultural bias in testing and 
the counseling proceu. 

• Policies and procedures have been developed to assure 
muximum flexibUity in student .\ixignments. 

• Policies, procedures and instructional techniques have 
been developed to assure flexible and integrated group- 
ings within cUsses. 

• Inservice training has been developed to assist teachers 
in understaiuiing the negative effects of labeling and 
ability grouping students. 

• Class cnroUtncnts are reviewed to naonitor segregation 
of students by race. 

• Competencies identified in MCT prognuns have been 
objectively determined. 

• Competencies have been deariy defined. 

• Instructional strategies are based upon the defined 
competencies. 

• Minimum competency tests measure the stated 
competencies. 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



Although the traditional definition of curriculum is 
a sequence of course offerings, this article con- 
siders curriculum in a broader sense. In addition 
to course offerings, the curriculum of a school 
includes textbooks, other instructional strategies, 
teaching procedures and techniques. Effective instructional 
plans require teachers to use multicultural instructional mate- 
rials along with a wide variety of instructional techniques and 
strategies. The curriculum must be both well organized and 
flexible Instructional techniques that arc extremely effective 
for one student or group of students may not work for others, 
This discussion of curriculum will provide an overview of 
multicultural instructional materials and effective instructional 
strategics. 

Multicultural Instructional Matenalt 

The importance of nonbiased multicultural instructional 
materials to both positive race relations and effective teaching 
has been emphasized by experts and upheld in the research. 
The self-fulfilling effects of textbook stereotyping on the atti- 
tudes of students have been well documented (Jackson, 1944; 
Litcher and Johnson, 1969, Roth, 1969, Lachat, 1972; Fore- 
hand and Ragosta, 1976; Genova and Walbcrg, 1980; System 
Development Corporation, 1980). Students* attitudes and 
perceptions are affected by the images they see in instructional 
matenals. If minonty students can find only a few characters 
like themselves and those arc in stereotyped roles, they 
perceive themselves as less important and less worthy than 
others. For majonty students, stereotypes of minority group 
members can be strengthened by the limited images presented 
in the instructional matenals Thus, stereotyped images* in 
biased instructional matenals affect members of both minority 
and majonty groups. Although textbooks have improved 
somewhat in recent years, Thomas (1981) cites a 1980 report 
from the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights documenting that 
in many books white boys still dominate, white girls still cry a 
lot, minonty boys must still overcome all odds before they can 
be accepted and minority girls still do not exist. 



Myra and David Sadker (1982) in their work on bias in 
instructional materials have identified six common forms of 
bias. (See box below.) 



THZ rO&MS OF BIAS IN CUWCULAft MATIUAU 

INVISIBIUTY Ccruin froMpt &re un<kmpm«n(e<l m cumculv mateml* The Mfnifiauu oam- 
lion of women and minority croufM Km become lo freM u (o imply du( these froupt tt of k« v«h»e, 
impon«ncc ind iifniTtcance in our fooety. 

STERBOTVTINO By »M)fmnf traditWAA} tad nftd role* or tttributrt (o • fioup, lAttnictaoMl 
matemla ttcreotype ind limit the Abilities uid po«enbt] of thM froup Sterrotypui| 6toin MM^ettti • 
knowledfe of the divtntty, complexity And wiation of any froup of indiviAwU. OuUren wlw M* 
thmuclvef portrayed only in Mereotypic w«y« may tntenultae thine Mertotypca and lail to drvdofi 
their own gnique abdKic«, uiiema vvd Ml potential. 

tMBALANCE/SELECnvrrY Textboolu perpetuate btaa by prtwntin| only ooe UMCfpmatMM of 
an iuue. iituation or poup of people. Thti unbalanced account rc«cncti the knowlcdfc of MudnM* 
rt|ardin| the varied penpecuws that may apply to a particular Mtuation. TKroufK ickcdvc pmciMa- 
tion of matcnalt. textboolu diaioft realcty and ifnort complex and difkrinf vaewpointi. At a rttuk, 
mtlltofu of itudenu have been given limMcd penpeccive concemm| the contributiaM, ttruffkt and 
partKipation of women and minonries in our tociety. 

UNREALrrV: Textbook* frequently pcexnt an unrealtttk portray tl of ocf haiMey and our contetn- 
porary lUe expeneoce Controverual topici arc i^otted over and dtacuiMomi of diacrifninatiMi and 
prejudice are avoided Ttu* unrealMtk coverafc deniet chtldrea the inlormatioa they need to 
recofnue, underuand. and pcrhapt tome day cooquer the problcmt dtat pUfuc our loacty. 

FRAGMENTATION/ISOLATION. By »eparttin| vustn related to nunontiea and women from 
the main body of the text, mttructiona] maienah imply that thcte utuet arc km important than and 
not a part of the cultural mauutream. 

LlNCUlSnC BIAS. Cumcular materialt rt<le« U>e diacrunmatory nature of our lanfuafc 



Linguistic bias can take many forms and is often the moit 
subde form of race bias. Wc tend to be unaware of the fact that 
some words and phrases represent a particular pcrspecrive and 
distort the understanding of the reader. The use of the word 
** victory/' for example, to describe a batde between nadve 
Americans and whites when the native Americans were 
defeated and the word ** massacre'* to describe those batdes 
won by native Americans is a form of linguistic bias. Addi- 
tionally, it is not uncommon to see adjectives asserting that a 
particular individual is different from the stereotyped image of 
the minority group to which he or she belongs, e.g., the 
qualified black applicant or the well-dressed Mexican- 
Amencan. These forms of linguistic bias arc both subde and 
pervasive and can have a severely negative impact on the 
aspirations and achievement of minority students. 
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Effective Instructional Stnitegicf 

Analysis of the research has indicated that some instruc- 
tional strategies arc more effective than othen in improving 
student learning. Four dimensions of teacher behavior have 
been identified as affecting how students learn: the use of 
instructional time, questioning techniques, classroom atmos- 
phere, and feedback and reinforcement techniques. 

While it may seem obvious, research has confirmed that stu- 
dent learning increases when teachen focus on academic goals 
and involve students in the learning process (Bloom, 1980). In 
addition, the amount of time spent on learning tasks is a key 
variable affecting classroom learning. Since more time on task 
produces more giuns, attention should be focused on increas- 
ing instructional activities that lead to leamiing (Stallings, 
Needels and Stayrook, 1979; Stallings, 1980; Levin and Long, 
1981). For many years, educaton have known that students 
learn in different ways. To meet the learning needs of all 
students, teachers must use a variety of instructional tech- 
niques (Hunter, 1979). 

Teachers often direct their questions toward those students 
who appear to be involved in the lesson. Students who do not 
wish to answer have learned to look puzzled or look away 
(Good and Brophy, 1969 and 1971; Good, 1970). Yet in order 
to increase learning, teachen need to involve all studcnU in the 
learning process (Brophy, 1979; Hiller, 1974). Teachen often 
direct simple recall questions to students considered low 
achievers while addressing higher order questions to those con- 
sidered high achieven (Good, 1970). In this way, hi^ 
achievers have their thinking expanded, an important skill for 
all students, while low achievers continue to field the less 
challenging questions (Ma^-nr, 1975). Rescarchen have found 
that teachen do not wait a sufficient amount of time after 
stating a question, especially if the response requires thinking 
processes beyond immediate recall. If teachen increase this 
**waii time" to five seconds (called "lapse time" by other 
rescarchen such as Atwood and Stevens, 1976) studenU have 
greater opportunity to formulate an answer (Rowe, 1969 and 
1978). When studcnU do not respond immediately, teachen 
rephrase the question or ask probing questions to stimulate 
thinking for high but not low achieven. Treating low achieven 
similarly can help them to focus on the material and further 
involve them in the learning process (Baker and Snow, 1972; 
Good and Brophy, 1973). 

Teacher expectations set up self-fulfilling prophecies. 
Teachen must believe that every student has the potential to 



learn and instruction should be based on the identified needs of 
each student rather than on stereotypes based on race, color or 
socioeconomic level. While the classroom atmosphere should 
emphasize academic achievement, the environment should 
also be relaxed and supportive (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968; 
Good, 1981). 

Feedback is critical if students are to be aware of their prog- 
ress. Praise should be sincere and specific rather than routine 
and generalized. It is particularly appropriate when students 
may not realize their accomplishments. Criticism should also 
be specific, and the student provided an opportunity to correct 
mistakes (Levin and Long, 1981). Teachen should concen- 
trate on the type of praise rather Aan the frequency (Brophy, 
1981; StaUings, 1976). 

The major findings of these research studies are summarized 
below. 

The use of * focusing on academic goals 

instructional * emphasizing time on task 
time • promoting extensive content coverage 

as well as high levels of student involve- 
ment in the learning process 

• utilizing different models and strategies 
with different students 

Questioning * directing questions to specific students 
techniques rather than to volunteen 

• increasing wait time to five seconds, 
especially if the student is being asked 
to reorganize facts, interpret informa- 
tion or form opinions 

• rephrasing questions when students do 
not answer 

• addressing different levels and types of 
questions to students at all achievement 
levels 

Atmosphere * establishing a task-oriented, relaxed 
environment 

• behaving as if every student has the 
potential to learn 

Feedback * utilizing sincere praise to encourage 

and reinforce learning 

• monitoring student progress and pro- 
viding regular instructional feedback 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Effective schools require planned coordination 
between instructional supervision and staff devel- 
opment. The importance of a comprehensive 
system of instructional supervision has been con- 
sistently upheld in the research (Forehand, 
Ragosta and Rock, 1976; Liebcrman and Miller, 1981; Whit- 
more, Melching and Frcderickson, 1972; Krase, 1976; Moore 
and Schauta 1976; System Development Corporation, 1980), 
Teacher supervision should be part of a systematic diagnosis of 
teacher and student needs. Through classroom observations 
and cooperative analysis of the observation data, the principal/ 
supervisor and the teacher can identify individual teacher 
needs and plan appropriate teaching strategies. For those 
needs that arc common to many teachers, a staff development 
program should be designed Thus, a comprehensive program 
linking instructional supervision to staff development utilizes 
classroom observation both to help identify staff development 
needs and to evaluate the impact of staff development programs. 

Research indicates that staff training is a key factor in both 
equity and excellence in education. There is considerable 
evidence that training teachers in learning theory, in instruc- 
tional strategies, and in how bias and discrimination may 
operate in their disciplines and in the classroom has a strongly 
positive effect on student achievement (Whitmore, Melching 
and Frcderickson, 1972; ESEA Title III Project, 1974; 
Acland, 1975, Moore and Schaut, 1976; Knisc, 1976; Chow, 
Rice and Whitmore, 1976; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1976, Redman, 1977; HiUman and Davenport, 1977; Carney, 
1979, a, b, c, d). 

Based on these studies wt can make the following recom- 
mendations for staff development: 

• A ^x>licy mandating and supporting a long-term 
systeirt-wide program of inservice education and 
follow-up to train staff in implementing equity in all 
aspects of educational development (curriculum 
materials, access to courses, classroom interactions) for 
all program and service areas (academic, occupational 
education^ guidance, physical education, extracur- 
ricular activities) should be implemented. 

r-Tj^j-^' • Equity-related staff development should not be limited 
lEJl^^ ^° special programs. It should be incorporated into 



regular faculty meetings, departmental meetings and 
building meetings. 

• Staff development should assist teachers in the follow- 
ing areas: 

— identification and implementation of a variety of 
curricular and instructional techniques 

— identification of how bias and discrimination oper- 
ate to deny students equal educational opportunity 

— identification of how staff members can avoid and 
counteract bias and discrimination in their schools 
and in their classrooms 

— techniques for implementing a multicultural 
curriculum 

— techniques for monitoring students 

— techniques to study their own classroom behavior 
and interactions with students 

• St*ff development should provide opportunities for 
teachers in similar areas to develop a variety of 
approaches for their disciplines. 

• Staff development programs should be followed by 
action plans that are supported by administrative provi- 
sion of time and necessary assistance to implement 
change. 

• Personnel functions should be an integral part of the 
equity effort. Employment practices should be 
monitored and grievance procedures made clear. 

• Teachers should receive consistent messages of support 
from the central administration for implementation of 
equity efforts. 

• As incentives for teachers, job performance evaluation 
should be tied to staff involvement in implementing 
equity objectives. 

• School systems without trained or experienced person- 



ncl to organize and run staff development workshops 
should locate other resources such as regional race 
desegregation assistance centers, teacher centers and 
professional associations to assist in conducting training 
and identifying resources. 

STRATEGIES: STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The following list can be used by administrators and 
teachers to identify strategies for implementing a compre- 
hensive program of instructional supervision and staff 
development. 

• There is a stafi* development policy advocating an 
ongoing, system-wide program to train staff mcmben 
and update their skills and knowledge in implementing 
equity in all aspects of the educational program. 

• Ongoing instructional supervision is an agreed-upon, 
accepted practice at the school. 

• Instructional supervision includes regular classroom 

observation. 

• Race affirmative evaluation criteria have been incor- 
porated into all teacher evaluation procedures. 

• Principals, supervisors and teachers analyze classroom 
observations cooperatively and use data for designing 
staff development programs. 

• Programs have been developed to enhance staff aware* 
ness of the ways bias and discrimination may operate in 
the school, in particular program areas, and in 
classrooms. 

• Regular staff development programs are developed and 
implemented to acquaint staff with mechanisms of self- 
evaluation, planning, and accountability to achieve 
race equity throughout the system. 

• Equity- related staff development is integrated into 
regular faculty meetings, departmental meetings, and 
building meetings throughout the year. 

• Assistance is sought from race equity specialists when 
additional expertise is needed. 

• Time, assistance, recognition and reward a^ provided 
for personnel who successfully implement equity prac- 
tices in their educational responsibilities. 

• The school system provides administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and other staff access to opportunities (both 
inside and outside the system) to develop multiethnic 
curriculum materials and strategies. 

• There is a multidimensional evaluation system to 
review the staff development program including the 
assessment of impact in the classroom. 
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ositivc and negative teacher attitudes significantly 
affect student behavior. Negative teacher attitudes 
tend to foster negative, rebellious behavior among 
the students. Positive teacher attitudes contribute 
to positive student self-concepts, respect for self and 
and a decrease in disciplinary problems. Research 



studies disclose that: 

• If teachers develop favorable concepts of students and 
communicate those concepts through student- teacher 
mteraction, student sclf*concepts will improve and 
disciplme problems will decrease (Brown, MacDougall 
and Jenkins. 1972). 

• Teacher trammg in disciphne techniques and interper- 
sonal relations positively affects teachers' attitudes 
toward students. These more positive attitudes arc 
helpful in improving student self-images, reducing 
punitive teacher behavior, and decreasing incidences of 
disruptive student behavior (Hyman, 1979), 

• In many schools only four or five teachers make 
approximately 80 percent of the referrals for suspen- 
sion. This suggests that the problem may be with 
negative teacher attitudes rather than with student per- 
formance (Rollin, 1978). 

• There is a link between the lack of minority teachers 
and principals and a disproportionate number of 
suspensions of minority students. This study concludes 
that minority teachers and counselors tend to have the 
most positive attitudes toward minority students 
(Amez, 1978). 

Minority students are disciplined and suspended more of^en 
than white students. Several reports document that a dispro- 
portion ate number of blacks are being suspended or excluded 
from schools for less serious ofTenses than their white peers 
There is evidence that school rules arc differentially enforced 
by race. This is particularly significant because schools with 
high suspension rates for minority students have a dispropor- 
tionate number of those students dropping out of school- 

• A highly disproportionate number of black students arc 
suspended. While black students comprised only 16% 
of students enrolled in the nation's schools in the fall of 
1978, they were 29% of all the students suspended. 



27% of the expulsions and 29% of all corporal punish- 
ment cases (Dearman and Plisko, 1981; Amez, 1976; 
Kaeser, 1979). 

• In a study of the 21 largest school districts, one 
researcher found that 72% of all students suspended 
were black (Amez, 1978). 

• In court testimony Kester indicated that black students 
attending predominantly white Dallas, Texas schools 
were suspended at a rate 600% higher than black 
students attending predominantly black Dallas schools 
(Hall, 1978), 

• Black students arc not only suspended more frequently, 
but their suspensions arc also for longer periods of time. 
Thus, these students lose time in school, drop out of 
school, or fail to meet giaduation requirements; they 
enter the job market with fewer work skills (Hall, 1978). 

• A study by the Children's Defense Fund showed that 
27% of the suspended black students were suspended at 
least three times in a school year, while this was true for 
only 1 1 % of white students (1974). 

• Minority students were suspended more often for 
**subjective" offenses and for less serious offenses than 
their white peers (Foster, 1977). 

• Schools that had a disproportionate number of blacks 
suspended also had a disproportionate number of 
blacks drop out (Bcnnet and Harris, 1981; Grantham, 
1981). 

In sum, researdi has substantiated the fact that minority 
students receive a disproportionate share of the most severe 
disciplinary measure — suspension. Teacher attitudes have 
been shown to have an impact on the nature of discipline prob- 
lems in the school. Positive teacher attitudes contribute to a 
decrease in discipline problems; negative teacher attitudes and 
limited expectations can play an important role in the 
disproportionate number of discipline problems among 
minority students. 
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STRATEGIES: DISCIPLINE 



The following list can be used by administrators and 
teachers to identify school and classroom strategies that can 
decrease minority discipline problems. 

• Teachers demonstrate positive expectations for appro- 
priate classroom behavior to both majority and minority 
students. 

• Appropriate classroom behavior is positively reinforced. 

• Teachen communicate their expectations for classroom 
behavior early in the school year. 

• Suspension is considered a measure of last resort. 

• Staff development programs provide training in inter- 
personal relations and disciplinary techniques explor- 
ing alternatives other than suspension or expulsion. 

• School administraton, professional staff, support staff, 
students and parents have cooperatively developed a 
disciplinary code. 

• The disciplinary code clearly delineates appropriate 
and inappropriate school behavior and the conse- 
quences of the latter. 

• The disciplinary code is widely publicized andf 
distributed to all staff, students and parents. 

• There is administrative commitment to the non- 
discriminatory enforcement of the disciplinary code. 

• Disciplinary procedures arc monitored to ensure 
equitable, nondiscriminatory application. 

• Accurate records of disciplinary actions are maintained 
recording the offense, the referral source, the race, sex 
and ethnic background of the student, contact made 
with the parent/ guardian, action and the foUow-up 
steps. 

• Data arc periodically reviewed for patterns indicating 
disproportionate disciplinary actions against any par- 
ticular group of students or by any particular segment 
of the staff. 
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